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was good-natured enough to do so. He departed full of
expressions of gratitude, the sincerity of which his after-
conduct sufficiently displayed.
I remained at Eosee for several days. My principal
employment was the keeping open the communications,
for as the news spread of the events at Delhi the country
became very disturbed. To explain the causes of the dis-
turbances I must make another digression, and say a few
words on our Eevenue system.
According to the Hindoo theory the nation constitutes
a family, of which the king and queen are the parents
and the land the common inheritance. Possibly at one
time the facts may have coincided with the theory. At the
date of our conquest of Bengal they had ceased to do so.
The land was held by tenures, which to the English of
that day appeared to be feudal, just as the native archi-
tecture seemed to them to be Gothic. And it must be
admitted that in both cases there was a certain super-
ficial resemblance. The buildings had pointed arches,
and the soil was distributed amongst large proprietors
holding direct from the sovereign, with a succession of
smaller -proprietors holding, from them. On a better ac-
quaintance, it was perceived that the resemblance was
merely accidental; the principle of the tenures was
essentially different.
The soil of the country was the estate of the sovereign.
The persons whom we regarded as proprietors were not
such in the English sense of the word; their position
was more that of hereditary tenants. But this position
we converted into one of ownership, subject to the pay-
ment of a fixed revenue not liable to enhancement. It
was subsequently discovered that the cultivators also
possessed certain rights in the soil, of which this arrange-
ment had in a great measure deprived them. "When, later